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THE CAPTIVE BOY. 
Little Mannel, the Captive Boy, a true story. By Mrs. Hof- 


land. Published by B. Franklin Edmands, 24 Coart Street. | 


At length, they halted at a little open glade, 


ja perfect stranger, and with a company of bar- | apparent health and strength, she passed, almost in 
| barons savages, whose appearance and manners |a moment, to the world of spirits. Lucy had not 
| realized his ideas of devils. 


jtherefore the advantage of listening to her dying 
| counsel, or the unspeakable consolation of hearing 


through which a stream of pure water was flowing. | words of faith and hope from lips which were soon 
The Indian immediately plunged iuto it, for the}to close. But mercies and afflictions are ever 


Mr Edmands intends publishing a series of little | refreshment of himself and his wearied beast, ut-| mingled; it was a comfort to know that she was 
books for children, of the same size as “ Daily | terly regardless of his little prisoner, who was now | snatched at once, without the intervention of long 


Food,” and ‘ Daily Piety.” 


He calls them “ Ed-/ in a situation in which his mother would have con- | pain and sicknéss, from toil, and want, and op- 


mands’s Lilliputian Quarto.” , ‘The Captive Boy | sidered such a procedure death to her child. In| pressive cares, to the joys of the blessed. Mrs. 
is No. 1 of the series. They do not appear to be! this miserable condition, Manuel was only removed | Warren died late in the autumn: Lucy was 
intended as religious books, but the publisher says, | from the savage to be bound by him to a tree, | obliged to take a little stock of money, which her 
“all stories of an exaggerated style and false sen-} whilst by degrees the rest of the party came up, | mother had laid up to provide for the coming win- 


timent, will be avoided, and nothing presented but 


bringing Don Manuel’s mules and horses, to one 


what will be calculated to inculcate some moral | of which was tied the unfortunate Diego. 


lesson.” 

The writer of this Narrative received the par- 
ticulars from Mr. Parker, an American artist, of 
great respectability, who happened to be at Nachi- 
toches soon after the arrival of the poor boy, who 
had travelled a distance of about five hundred miles; 
being thirteen days on his miserable journey over 
an uninhabited country. 

Aboot seven or eight»years ago, Don Manuel 
del Perez, a Spanish merchant, brought his family 
from Europe, to settle at the town of San Antonio, 
in the province of Texas; which my young read- 
ers who consult their maps will find to be a country 
adjoining Louisiana, on the coast of the gulfof Mex- 
ico. 'The family consisted of Don Manuel and his 
amiable wife, a son in his ninth year, a daughter 


* about seven, and a babe of a few weeksold. As little 


Manuel was speaking to the servant employed in 
the stable, and patting the sleek sides of the pam- 
pered animal, they were both startled by a singu- 
lar soand, neither resembling the cry of a wild 
beast, nor the voice of aman. The servant was 
an European ; but he had heard the war shout of 
the Indians described, and he declared, with every 
mark of terror, that “in his opinion, the Caman- 
ches were coming.” 

“Then we must run into the house, alarm the 
servants, get the arms, and” — 

Poor Manuel’s speech was cut short by the two 
doors of the stable being, at that very moment, 
thrown open, and a number of fierce-looking In- 
dians suddenly rushing in. Two of them imme- 





diately seized on Diego, the servant, and carried 
him out by force, while poor Manuel sought to 
slip past them and escape ; but in another instant 
he found his own arms pinioned, and he began 
eagerly to recollect all the words he had learned 
of the Indian language by which it was possible to 
Move their compassion, especially addressing those 
who were nearest to him. Not one of them lis- 
tened, or replied to the unhappy boy; and from 
their stern looks, he concluded every moment that 
he should be killed on the spot. He was instantly 
carried out—placed upon a powerful horse, on 
which an Indian was seated, to whom he was firm- 
ly bound—and in another minute, he was borne 
away at full gallop, into a country to which he was 














From this time, by much slower movements, 
they travelled to the banks of the Red River, on 
which the nation of the Camanches are planted ; 
and which, with new emotions of sorrow and hor- 
ror, poor Manuel remembered his father mention- 
ing, as distant five hundred miles from San Antonio. 
On reaching the place of their destination called 
by the Indians a town, he found it consisted of a 
sufficient number of huts or wigwams, to contain 





about two hundred persons. These habitations 
were pleasantly shaded by a few trees; but betwixt 
the town and any of those immense woods, 80 fre- 
quent in America, lay an extensive prairie, or 
plain, a very small portion of which appeared to 
be cultivated by the Indian women, for the pur- 
pose of raising a little corn for the use of their 
families. [Further extracts next week.} 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
LUCY AND HER SISTERS. 
BY F. OF STOCKBRIDGE. 

Lucy Warren was hardly fourteen when she lost 
her mother. ‘This mother had long been a widow 
with four young children to provide for ; therefore 
Lucy was accustomed to poverty and its attendant 
evils, toi] and want. Even in childhood she had 
learned to grapple with difficulties, and make ad- 
verse circumstances yield to her energy and perse- 
verance ; or, if an irremediable evil presented 
itself, to submit to it quietly and patiently. Tt 
was most fortunate for her that she was so endowed ; 
for when her beloved mother was taken away 
‘with a stroke,” and she was left to perform the 
part of a mother to a brother and two younger sis- 
ters, had she possessed Jess courage and strength, 
she must have sunk under the burden. For my 
young readers will readily believe it was not a 
light burden, when they are told the child next 
herself, a boy of ten years old, had been subject to 
fits from his infancy, and was now a poor sickly 
creature with scarcely ‘a glimmering of reason. 
The girls were, one six, the other eight years of 
age; healthy and good children, who had already 
learned to make themselves useful. 

Mrs. Warren died very suddenly in a fit; from 
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ter, to defray the expenses of the faneral. After 
this was over, and she had a little recovered her 
spirits, she began to talk to her counsellor and as- 
sistant, little Ann, of her plans for the future. 
Their resources were scant indeed; but their 
wants were few and simple, and Lucy hoped with 
industry and economy, they should be able to su 
ply them all. Ah no! there was one indispensa 
article, which she vainly taxed her ingentity to 
contrive the means of supplying. wo 

“T hope, Ann,” said she, “that with your'wotk 
and mine, the little Jane can do, and the butter 
we shall make from Cherry, we can get along 
quite comfortably ; but how we are to get hay for 
Cherry I don’t know.” 

‘** How much shall we have to give for hay for 
poor Cherry 7” asked Ann. _ 

‘I don’t know éxactly,” answered Luby, “ bat 
mother said only last week, she hoped she had 
money enough to get what would be necessary, 
and she had just six dollars.” : 

“* Six dollars !” said Ann, “ that is a great deal, 
more than we can earn all winter if we work ever 
so hard.” 

“We cannot wait to earn it, Ann; we must 
have it now.” 

“ Perhaps, then, Lucy, Mr. Williams will let us 
have some hay, and wait till we can pay him.” 

** But we might never be able to pay him,” said 
Lucy, “and mother has often said that it is very 
wrong to get into debt, unless we are sure we can 

a Thad 

“Tf,” said Ann, after ree te few minutes, 
“we should sell my pretty lamb, how much do you 
think we could get for him.” 

** Will you consent to sell it?” said Lucy in an 
animated tone. “I have thought of it several 
times, but was afraid you would not agree to it.” 

“Then Ishould be very selfish,” said Ann; 
“and our mother taught us all that we must not 
be selfish.” 

“She did, indeed, Ann, and I hope we shall 
remember what she taught us. The price of thé 
lamb, will not be as much as we want, but if we sell 
our pig too” — \ : 

“ Sell our pig!” interrupted Ann, “ Oh! Lucy, 
then we should have no pork for winter.” 

‘I know it will be hard ; but we cannot help it. 
Tf we cannot have all we want, the next best thing 
is to be contented with what we have; as you 
know our mother used to tell us. I will go to Mr. 
Williams, and see if he will take the pig and lamb, 
and give us hay for them; I dare say he will, for 
he has always been very kind to us you know.” 

‘I dare say he will,” said Ann, “and I will 
take good care of Thomas while you are gone, and 
see that he does no mischief; and I will go to 
knitting on the socks, that I have not touched" for 
a leng time, because of all our trouble.” 

“ And when will you finish them, Ann?” asked 
Lucy. 

“To-morrow, Lucy. I can finish them to-mor- 
row, if I work hard, and Mrs. Dndley is to take 
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them; what we get there will be something to- 
wards the hay.” 

found Mr. Williams quite as kind as she 

ted ; he not only took her lamb and pig, but 


_ gave her much more hay for them than they were 


worth. ‘So that difficulty is nicely over,” said 
she to Ann when she got home, “and we shall 
manage to keep Cherry in good heart all winter, I 


For many weeks they lived comfortably ; early 
in the winter one kind neighbor lent them a small 
stove, that they might keep warm with a small 
quantity of fuel, another gave them a load of wood, 
and another a few yards of flannel. In the mean 
time Lucy and Ann were as busy as bees; they 
did not want for employment, because they did 
their work well, and because those who are willing 
to help themselves will always find friends to help 
them. 

“* This is the first day of March,” said Lucy, one 
morning, as she came in from feeding her cow, 
“and I hope grass will begin to grow soon, for 
Cherry’s hay is almost gone.” 

I hope it will,” said Ann, ‘ but don’t talk of 
hay now ; for Thomas, I am afraid, is very sick. 
1 called him as you bid me when you went out, 
but he did not answer ; so I went to him, aud told 
him I had got breakfast almost ready, and he must 
get up to eat it; but he took no notice of me, so I 
ran down to tell you.” 

Lucy was alarmed, and hastened to his bed-side ; 
she found him very ill, and all other cares were 
immediately forgotten, in anxiety for him. Now 
it was that their difficulties began. Almost all 
Lucy’s time was taken up in nursing Thomas ; 
therefore the work they had engaged was not 
completed, and they had nothing toreceive. Day 
after day slowly passed, and still he was no better. 

looked more and more sorrowful as she 
watched him, and toiled incessantly every instant 
she could snatch from this duty. 

“Oh do not work so hard, and do not look so 
sorry, Lucy,” said Ann; ‘‘ Thomas will be better 
to morrow perhaps.” 

**No, he never will be any better, Ann; be- 
sides, there are other things that trouble me ; we 
have only one little bit of bread, and no money to 
buy more: this morning I made up the last meal 
for Tommy’s gruel, and there is only one little 
armful of hay for Cherry.” Lucy struggled with 
her rising tears as she spoke, but Ann wept aloud. 
“*Oh! Lucy, what shall we do?” said she. 

“ There is but one thing we can do now, Ann 
—go and ask charity.” 

“Oh! I cannot beg,” said Ann, covering her 
face with her hands, and sobbing still more 
violently. 

“] hope you will never beg for yourself while 
you are able to work ; but for Thomas and little 
Jane we must submit to it, Ann. I will go now 
to the friends who have been so kind to us. kam 
sure they will give me something when they know 
all.” 

“Do not go to-day, Lucy, you look so pale and 
tired ; I can do without supper to-night, so there 
will be bread enough for Jane’s supper and break- 
fast.” Tears streamed from Lucy’s eyes, and she 
was going to say, “Oh! Ann you are very kind,” 
when a rap at the door prevented her. Ann ran 
to open it,and Mr. Dudley, a rich farmer who 
lived in the village, came in. He looked round 

the sorrowful countenances of the girls, and 
said, ‘You seem to be in trouble, my poor children; 
tell me your difficulties, and I will do all in my 
power to relieve you.” 

Lucy well knew the benevolent character of Mr. 
Dudley, and her cares for food were therefore at 
once reliéved. She attempted to thank him, but 
her full heart would not Jet her, and she again burst 
into tears. 

“Poor girl!” said Mr. Dudley, looking at her 
compassionately, “* your neighbors have done wrong 
that they did not inquire about you before; but 
why did not you ask assistance, when you needed 
it so much? It has been often said that children 
are excellent physiognomists; it is certainly 





touching to see how quickly their little hearts will 
open to those who truly feel for them, and how 
soon their confidence and affection may be won by 
the good and beneficent. Ann and Jane drew 
gently nearer and nearer to the kind gentleman, 
as he spoke, and before he had finished they rest- 
ed close to his side, almost with the trusting love 
they would have felt for an indulgent father. Mr. 
Dudley was moved almost to tears by the simple 
action ; he sat down and took little Jane upon his 
lap, while he put his arm round Ann and drew 
her to him. 

“Tell me, my dear,” said he, “all about your 
troubles ; you see Lucy cannot tell them now.” 

“Oh! sir,” said Ann, ‘’tis because our poor 
cow is sick and don’t give us any milk; and she 
is sick because we have no hay for her; and we 
have no meal to make gruel for Tommy; and we 
have no bread; and all this makes us feel quite 
sad.” 

Mr. Dudley suddenly put down Jane, and turn- 
ed away to hide the tears which had gathered in 
his eyes. ‘‘ Be comforted, my children,” said he, 
as soon as he could command his voice, ‘I will 
see that your wants are all supplied. Dry your 
eyes then, Lucy, and go to Thomas, he is moaning 
piteously. Our afflictions should never make us 
neglect our duties.” 

“T know it, sir,” said Lucy, raising her head 
and trving to speak distinctly, ‘‘ but he does not 
want anything, poor creature; he sees something 
is the matter, and he feels for us; just so he moan- 
ed when our mother died,” 





Mr. Dudley now left them with a promise that 
| they should hear from him before night, and he 
kept his word. To the great delight of Ann and 
Jane, they soon saw a load of hay drive up to 
Cherry’s hovel, and at the same time a lad entered 
their door with a basket of comfortable things for 
themselves. ‘The next day, Mrs. Dudley came to 
inquire more particularly into their situation. 
“Oh! ma’am,” said Lucy, in answer to her ques- 
tions, “ the seasonabie supply you sent us yester- 
day, I hope will last till we finish the work we 
have in the house; you are very, very kind; but 
I do not wish to be troublesome, if I can help it.” 

‘TI know you don’t, my dear ; you have been too 
mach afraid of being troublesome. If your situa- 
tion had been known, neither your family or cow 
would have suffered as they have.” 

**T know it, ma’am, for every body is very good 
tous; and I feel we are not so grateful as we 
should be, for all the kindness we receive.” 

‘* We are none of us as grateful as we should be 
for the kindness of our Heavenly Father, my dear; 
how little we deserve—how much we receive. It 
is meet, therefore, our first thanks be rendered to 
Him ; and if our fellow creatures have been made 
the instruments, it is natural that gratitude should 
afterwards descend to them; but let us always re- 
member they are only the dispensers of God’s gifts, 
only stewards of his goods.” 

Thomas grew weaker every day, and in a few 
weeks was released from his sufferings. J.ucy and 
her sisters wept over him, for the voice of nature 
will be heard ; but Lucy knew it was mercy’s voice 
which called him from them. ' “ His sufferings are 
all over now,” said she to Mrs. Dudley, who came 
to them as soon as she heard of the fresh loss they 
had sustained. 

“Then do not grieve for him, my dear child- 
ren,” said Mrs. Dudley. 

Lucy raised the napkin which covered his face, 
and gazed mournfully upon his pale, placid fea- 
tures. ‘“ Perhaps,” said she, at last, raising her 
streaming eyes to Mrs. Dudley, ‘‘ perhaps he can 
look upon the moon and the bright stars, and feel 
their beauty now. May not I hope, ma’am,” con- 
tinued she, hesitating as if she feared she might be 
wrong, “that Thomas’ mind”’—she stopped and 
looked earnestly at Mrs. Dudley. 

‘It cannot be wrong for you to hope the fetters 
which bound his mind while in the body are bro- 
ken now, and it is a most consoling thought. May 
we not hope, too, that the Holy Spirit, the blessed 
Comforter, did impart to his mind, imbecile as it 








was respecting worldly matters, ‘spiritual know- 
ledge, faith, hope, love, that guided and sustained 
him through all his uncommon afflictions.” 

*‘Oh! ma’am,” said Lucy, her eyes bright- 
ening, “‘such thoughts, such hopes, have often 
come into my mind while I watched by him, and 
now they are all that’s left to comfort me. Poor 
brother,” and she kissed his pale forehead, “ how 
often have I stood by you, and bathed you, and rub- 
bed you, and tried to think of something that would 
relieve you; but it is all over now, | shall never do 
anything more for you;” and again her heart swelled. 

Soon afier Thomas was consigned to the grave, 
some of Lucy’s friends advised her to learn to 
plait straw for ladies’ bonnets. Lucy soon found 
this business so profitable, that she taught Ann, 
and even little Jane, to braid the coarser kinds. 
She frequently went to the establishment where 
the braid was sewed to dispose of it ; she was ob- 
serving and ingenious, and she quickly formed the 
bold design of finishing a hat herself. Her first 
attempt was upon some of Jane’s straw, and now 
if she had net early iearned the importance of per- 
severance, she would certainly have been discour- 
aged ; many times was she obliged to do and un- 
do her work, before she could make a preper shape. 
‘© And after all,” said she to Ann, ‘it don’t look 
quite right, but it will do very well for a Sunday 
bonnet for Jane. I shall sew one for you next, 
and I hope that will look better.”’ 

“Why do you mean to try again?” inquired 
Ann, “I thought you had so much trouble with 
this, you would be discouraged.” 

‘*No, no, my dear,” answered Lucy, smiling, 
“Tt won't do for poor folks like us, to be so easily 
discouraged ; besides, I think I shall not have as 
much trouble next time, I shall not make the same 
mistakes again.” Lucy was right—her second 
hat was really a very prettything. ‘‘ To be sure,” 
said she to the sympathizing Ann, “TI was longer 
about it, than those girls who have worked at the 
business for years, but ‘ practice makes perfect.’ 
I shall soon learn to work as quickly as they do I 
hope.” And she was not mistaken: she rapidly 
improved in neatness and dexterity, and began to 
reap the reward her patience and perseverance 
had so fairly earned. The beauty and durability 
of their manufacture daily attracted customers, and 
they had soon more orders than they could meet. 
In a few years the sisters were surrounded by the 
comforts and even elegancies of life; the fruit of 
their own exertions, and therefore enjoyed with a 
relish which those can never know, who have not 
been compelled to earn their pleasures by previous 
toil and self-denial. 
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_ From the Sabbath School Instructer. 

SCENES IN PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME.—No. 3. 

Having walked for some length of time, through 
a solitary road, it was with pleasure I came in 
sight of an opening, and saw here and there a 
dwelling, and directly discovered that they were 
situated on the outskirts of a pleasant valley. Be- 
ing weary, oppressed with heat and thirst, 1 was 
inclined to call at one of these houses and sit a 
little time, and perhaps make some inquiries re- 
specting the prospects and condition of the village. 
On entering, I found a woman with an interesting 
countenance, pale and emaciated, lying upon a 
bed. A woman whose countenance indicated deep 
sorrow, was taking care of her and three or four 
little children, who looked pensive and sorrowful. 
Tt was easy to conjecture that the sick woman was 
the mother of these children ; and her appearance, 
and the hollow tones of her voice, as she spoke in 
answer to some inquiries, relative to her sickness, 
convinced me that she had not a long time to re- 
main in this world. An indescribable anxiety to 
know her views and feelings in relation to her sit- 
uation, prempted me to make the necessary in- 
quiries. I found that she had been sick for some 
length of time with consumption, and that she had 





no expectation of living many weeks, and that she 
was almost daily expecting death. And whence, 
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thought I, is this calmness in view of death 7 What 
gives this peace, this cheerful countenance? She) 
eyed me attentively for a moment, as if she would 
say, shall I tell you what can make a death-bed | 
soft and comfortable? I asked her almost tremb- | 
lingly, if she found the consolations of religion to 
sustain her in her sickness and sufferings. Her 
eye kindled as if she no longer thought me a 
stranger, and she spoke of the love of Jesus Christ 
in dying for sinners, in language which could not 
be misunderstood.—Her views of sin and herself 
as a sinner saved by grace, seemed to be affect- 
ingly strong and clear. It seemed indeed as if the 
love of Christ had been shed abroad in her heart 
by the Holy Ghost. She seemed “quite on the 
verge of heaven,” and waiting to be called. I found 
that she had never enjoyed a firm hope in Christ, 
till her present sickness, but had been quite anx- 
ious in relation to herself for a long time, and had 
been led to study the Bible much, as her other 
means of religious instruction were quite limited. 
She spoke with deep emotions of her husband and 
children, whom she expected soon to leave. ‘* My 
heart,” she said, ‘clings to them, but I think I 
can give them up to my heavenly Father—I know 
he will take care of them.” I could not help no- 
ticing that the woman who was taking care of her 
wept, and sobbed aloud as this conversation was 
passing. On inquiring into the cause of her dis- 
tress, | found that she had been in the family but a 
few days;—that she belonged to a neighboring 
town, and had lived quite regardless of religion. 
She said, ‘‘[ am a miserable sinner against God, 
I have known that religion was necessary, but 
have put it off. Seeing the power of religion here, 
has led me to see my guilt and wretchedness, more 
than ever I did before.—Yesterday and to-day I 
have wanted to tell somebody my distress. I am 
afraid there is no mercy for me,” Her distress 
here seemed to prevent her saying more. Reader, 
what would you have said or done in such circum- 
stances? What could be done, but to point her 
to the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of! 
the world?’ This 1 endeavored to do—to show 
her that God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have eternal life.—As 
the conversation closed, the sick woman asked ear- 
nestly, ‘‘ Can’t you pray with us? We don’t often 
have any body to pray with us and converse on 
this subject. ‘I'he neighbors are very kind, but 
they don’t pray with us.” Who could refuse such 
arequest? What kind of a heart must he possess, 
who could not pray, and pray fervently in such 
circumstances—especially when the principal de- 
sire of one who asks prayer is, “‘ Thy will, O God, 
be done.” 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS AND FAITHFUL LITTLE 
BOY. 

Little Samuel, only six years of age, who had 
been a scholar in the Sunday School, and well 
taught by his pious parents at home to understand 
the commandments, was walking beside his father 
to meeting one Sabbath day; when Samuel said, 
“Pal don’t you see that man coming with a pack 
on, isn’t he breaking the Sabbath?” Yes, said his 
father ; when Samuel said, ‘* Are you not going to 
speak to him, Pa?” His father said. It will do no 
good that I know of; I have already spoken to so 
many, and yet they continue to travel. Why don’t 
you speak to such folks, Samuel ? 


Samuel. 1 always do, when I am alone and see 
them doing so. 

Father. What do you say to them? 

Samuel. 1 say, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to 


keep it holy.” 1 don’t say any more to them com- 
monly ; and then they look around, and stare at 
me, as they go along, as though they thought 
very strange of it that I should say so to them. 
ather. Did you never say any thing else to 


night, as I was going in at the gate there came 
along a man, looking as though he had been trav- 
elling all day, and asked me how far it was to the 
next tavern, and I didn’t want to say any thing to 
him, nor tell him, because I thought he hadn't 
ought to be inquiring for taverns on the Sabbath. 
But [ suppose he thought I didn’t hear him, and 
so he asked me again how far it was to the next 
tavern; and then | thought I would tell him some- 
thing, and said, ‘(J don’t know any thing about 
your taverns ;” and then the man seemed not to 
like it, because I said so to him, and he said, 
“Don’t know any thing about it? what do you 
know then?” Then I said to him, ‘I know, or 
think I know, Sir, that you are breaking the holy 
Sabbath,” and went along into the house, while he 
travelled on scolding as he went. 
These facts are communicated just as I had 
them from the father of the little boy last week, in 
a neighboring town, who is very generally known 
as a man of distinguished piety and undoubted ve- 
racity. Will not all children be as conscientious 
as Samuel about keeping the Sabbath holy ? 
Critpren’s Frienp. 
Caledonia County, Vt., Sept. 21, 1831. 
[We bid a hearty welcome “to our new Correspondent, the 
“ CHILDEEN’s FRiEND,” and hope he will often shew his 
friendship for Children in the same way as he has in the last 
and present week’s Companion.—Ep1ToR.] 
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LETTER FROM ASIA. 

[The readers of the Youth’s Companjon will be gratified to hear 
that a Missionary in ASIA has remembered them, and writ- 
ten them a letter; and when they read the letter, they will 
feel much sympathy for the poor Greek Children who have so 
few Teachers to instruct them, and for want of School-houses 
have to stand in the sun, which exposes them to sickness and 
death. Perhaps they will remember the fact stated by Mr. 
King, another Missionary in Greece, that a little boy came 
to him, and stood and begged for a Bible, till the perspiration 
from his feet left a mark on the floor where he was standing. 


| Dear Children, think of your great privileges, and be thankful ; 


and remember to pray for the poor Greeks, that they may 
have Teachers, School-houses and Books, and that the Lord 
would bless them with his grace, as he has many of the fa- 
vored Children of America.] 
Smyrna, Ave. 20, 1831. 
TO THE CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN AMERICA. 
My Dear Young Friends. 

There are two or three millions of you to whom 
I should be glad to speak a few familiar words. I 
was born and brought up in the same happy land 
with yourselves, and though now far distant, still 
love you sincerely. My daily prayer is that God 
would bless you, and my heart rejoices when | hear 
that any of you are walking in the ways of wisdom 
and piety. 

I love also and pity the millions of heathen child- 
ren, dwelling on this great continent of Asia. 
The moon which is now shedding its soft light 
through my window, shines upon an hundred cities 
where perhaps not a single child has ever heard 
one of the ten commandments, or is taught to love 
and fear the Lord. Even in this city, if you could 
go round about among the Greeks, Armenians, 
Jews and Mahometans, and wake up the children 
of twenty thousand families, I am afraid you 
would find few besides our pupils, that could so 
much as tell who made them. Last month I was in 
the ‘isle called Patmos,” where are several hun- 
dred Greek children without a school. I have been 
too in Ephesus and Pergamos and Sardis and 
Philadelphia, which you remember are churches 
mentioned in the Book of Revelation, and there too 
I found multitudes, who have no one to teach them 
what they must do to be saved. 

Now, my dear young friends, I want to plead 
with you, for these tens of thousands of Greek and 
Jewish children, and for the millions of the heath- 
en, who bow down and worship stocks and stones. 
Here in Smyrna we are instructing some hundreds 
of little girls, and all around us are many, very ma- 





them, Samuel ? 
wel, Yes, Sir; one Sabbath day, just at 


ny who would gladly come to school and learn 





them. Ina town called Haivali, where the Greeks 
had a great college and thousands of houses, burnt 
down in the war, there are now many very poor 
people and so anxious are the children to come to 
one of our schools, that more than thirty litle girls 
have got sick, and thirteen have died, by standing 
in the sun. What a pity that those poor children 
should not have a School-house built, and that a 
great many more schools should not be opened for 
those who are so eager to learn! T have told you 
these things truly, just-as I know them to be, and 
now I ask you “ What will you do for these child- 
ren? Will you not think of them, will you not 
pity and pray for them?” ‘Trusting that you 
will do this, and commending them and you to the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, I subscribe my- 
self your common friend, Josian Brewer. 
alent SEE T EPS 
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LEARNING. 
From the Pearl. 
HOW A FLY WALKS ON THE CEILING. 

‘Will you explain to us, papa, the means by 
which flies are enabled to ascend a pane of glass 
and walk with ease along the ceiling of the room ? 
You know you told us the other day you would do 











“Well, Harriet, I will try; though I am not 
sure that I shall be able to make you understand 
me.” 

“Oh, never fear that,” exclaimed Harriet and 
her two little brothers at the same time; ‘“‘ we can 
surely understand how a fly walks—it must be 
very simple.” 

‘Undoubtedly very simple ; but it requiressome 
previous knowledge of philosophy.” 

“Oh, if the walking of a fly or a musquito is at 
all connected with philosophy, I assure you I shall. 
want to know nothing about it, for I hate philoso- 
phy, it is such dry stuff.” 

“Never mind my sister, papa,” said William. 
‘* James and I want very much to understand, anc 
Harriet need not stay to hear the explanation, if 
she does not like.” 

‘* Well, come, my boys, to the library. I have 
just arranged my solar microscope, to show you 
the foot and leg of a fly, and some other curious 
things. I have likewise my air pump ready, which 
will help to explain what you want to know.” | 

Harriet looked a little disappointed, and wished 
that she had not pronounced so decidedly against 
philosophy, for she was very fond of seeing, and 
only disliked the labor of studying. Her 
observing the moody expression of her lively coun- 
tenance, said, ‘I wish you, William, to try and 
persuade your sister to overcome so much of her 
dislike to philosophy, for the present, as to accom- 
pany us to the library.” William had no difficult 
task to perform, and in a minute they were all 
seated in the library, eager to hear all that could 
be said about the little pedestrian. 

“The fly,” the father began, “my children, 
every time he moves his foot, performs a philo- 
sophical experiment, similar, in every respect, to 
that which I now show you, by moving the han- 
dle of the air pump. You perceive that this glass 
vessel, which is put on this brass plate, now ad- 
heres so firmly to it, that 1 am unable to force it 
away.” 

‘“* How wonderful!” exclaimed Harriet. “It 
is as fast to the plate, as the friend of Hercules, 
that I read about the other day, was tu the stone 
on which he sat, in the drear dominions of Pluto.” 

“ How is this done, father? it looks like some. 
conjuror’s trick. I see nothing pressing*upon the 
glass, to cause it to stick so fast.” 

“Though you cannot see it, I assure you there 
is something pressing very hard upon, and all 
around it, and that is the air.” 

“ You astonish me. Has the air weight? IT 
never heard of that before. I shall never say 
again, as light as air.” 

«But you have heard of hurricanes sweeping 
away forests and houses, amd rendering the coun- 
tries over which they passed, a wilderness; and 
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earthquakes, and a harricane is only air put in 
motion.” 

“JT have been very stupid not to find out that 
air has weight, but how is it that we do not feel it, 
papa? To be sure,” continued Harriet, “ if it 
was so heavy it would pin us to the earth, as Pro- 
metheus was fastened to the rock; and then we 
should be ina pretty condition, I think. How 
will you answer that, papa ?” 

“T have had a more puzzling question to an- 
swer, I assure you. The air is a very subtle fluid, 
and finds its way into every crevice; and one of 
its properties is, that it presses ‘equally in all di- 
rections, up and down, and sideways, with equal 
force, and we only perceive its weight when we 
remove the air from one side of a body, so as to 
cause the whole weight to be upon the other. In 
this vessel I withdrew the air that was in the 
inside of it, and which pressed it upwards with a 
force exactly equal to that with which the air above 
pressed downwards, and then the whole weight of 
the atmosphere pressing in one direction, kept it 
firmly attached to the brass plate.” 

“ That is a very beautiful arrangement,” cried 
William, “I shall never breathe the air again, 
without thinking of its wonderful properties.” 

‘*T will take off this vessel and put this one on, 
which is open at both ends; now put your hand, 
Harriet, on the upper end, and I will cause a slight 
vacuum to take place, so that you may. feel the 


** Stop, father, you will crush my hand to pieces, 
if you move that handle another time. Do look 
at my hand, William, the gripe of a giant would 
be nothing to that.” 

William tried the experiment for himself. ‘‘ How 
heavy is the atmosphere, papa? I should like to 
know that.” 

“Tt is great; it presses upon the surface 
of all bodies near the level of the ocean, with a 
foree equal to fourteen pounds in every square inch. 

** But I will now show you another experiment, 
showing the pressure of the atmosphere. I place 
this glass vessel which is open at both ends, on 


the plate of the air pump; on the top of it I place 1 


the piece of glass, which is so closely fitted as to 
exclude the air. I now withdraw the air from 
under it.” 

** What a crash, father,” exclaimed William and 
Harriet at the same instant, as the glass was shiv- 
ered to pieces by the weight of the air. 

“ T think you can now anderstand, that if a fly 
has the power to extract the air from its feet as it 
moves along, the pressure of the atmosphere is suf- 
ficient to hold it fast to any surface, however 
smooth, and however much inclined to the horizon.” 

“* If the fly can do that, he is more of a philoso- 
pher than [took him for,” said William. ‘“ But I 
am impatient to see how the little fellow accom- 
plishes the feat.” 

‘* Here is the leg of a common fly, that I have 
placed in the solar microscope, now | bring it to 
the proper focus. It is now so much magnified 
that we can examine the various parts of it with 
ease. 


** What a strange looking thing it is, and so 
large, my arm is nothing to it. How I should 
like to see an elephant put in a microscope.” 

“* What an idea, Harriet, why it would appear as 
large as one of the Alps,” ex¢laimed William. 

** We only use microscopes to examine bodies 
that ate toodelicate for the eye; but you will ob- 
serve that is hollow, for there is a line of 
light r i up the middle of it, whieh you can 
easily perteive. At the foot you can distinctly ob- 
serve a flap or membrane, to which are attached 
two points, one in front, and the other behind. 
These the fly can move at pleasure, and can extend 
or contract the flap just as it pleases. When Mr. 
Fly then wishes to pay a visit of ceremony to a dis- 
timguished. acquaintance, or to move with gravity 
around his fair one, without the trouble of raising 
himself in the air, he stretches out these points, 
tightens the flap, drawgthe air from under it, and 
moves along the polished surface of the glass with 





as much ease and security, as you can on the broad: 
gravel walk in the garden.” 

“How delightful! How beautiful! How inge- 
nious!” they all exclaimed atonce. ‘ I shall never. 
see a fly again without interest.” ~ H. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
DANGER Of SABBATH BREAKING. 

A little boy in.the vicinity of the place where our’ 
Pilgrim Fathers first landed, and where if any 
where the Sabbath ought to be observed and loved, 
im direct disobedience to the command of God 
which says “‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy,” left his home last Sabbath to go into the 
woods and visit his traps. While in the woods and 
swinging upon a tree, he fell and dislocated his 
shoulder, which has caused him a great deal of pain 
and suffering, besides the expense of a physician to 
put his shoulder-bone in place. It is hoped that all 
little boys and girls who read this account will fear 
to offend God by dishonoring his holy day, for al- 
though he may not punish them in this world, he 
will certainly do it in eternity, unless timely repen- 
tance and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ prevent. - 


—— 
MY INFANT CLASS. 

I have aclass of about sixteen little boys and 
girls. ‘They are very punctual at School, and most 
of them say their lessons well. But one thing 
gives me great pleasure. They seem to wish very 
much to be good children, and I have reason to 
believe that most of them go alone a few moments 
every morning and evening, to pray to their heav- 





enly Father, to ask him to forgive and love and 
bless them. I was talking to them one day about 
our Saviour’s direction to pray for ‘daily bread.” 
I asked them, why not pray for enough to last a 
great while? “Oh,” saidone of them, a lovely 
hiutle girl, “* we must pray every. day, because it 
does us good. We should forget God if we did 
not.” [Sabbath School Treasury. 
— 
THE BIRTH-DAY GIFT. 

A few months since, a little boy in the city of 
L——,, was looking forward to his birth day with 

reat pleasure. He thought it would be the 

appiest day of his life; for he was going to in- 
vite his little companions and school mutes to 
spend the day with him, and his father had prom- 
ised him five dollars, to lay out in purehasing 
whatever he for their entertainment. 

The time for this anticipated pleasure was very 
near: a Sabbath only intervened. The little boy 
went to ting, for he belonged to a geod family, 
and had always been taught to remember the 
Sabbath day, and to attend on the public worship 
of God. He heard his faithful minister preach 
on the subject of self-denial. He listened atten- 
tively to all the minister said; and [ am happy 
to say, he was not a “ forgetful hearer, but a doer 
ef the word.” 

He went home, thinking much about the ser- 
mon ; and in the owing he told his father, he 
did not want the money he had promised him.— 
His father, in much surprise, inquired why he 
did not wantit? ‘“ Because,” said the child, after 
much hesitation, “I bad rather you would give it 
to help build the new meeting-house.” His fath- 
er inquired if he was willing to forego the plea- 
sure of celebrating his birth-day, and enjoying 8 

* visit with his little friends? “Yes, sir,” said he, 
“if you will pay the money towards the meeting- 
house.” “But,” said the father, “the money 
is yours, because 1 have promised it to you; 
you must take it, therefore, and do with it as 

please.” The little boy took the five dol- 
| and, with a glad heart, carried it, the next 
morning—the morning of his birth-day—to the 
agent for erecting the building. —[S. 8, Herald. 

—~s 

THIS SABBATH MAY BE THE LAST. 

Since the September number of the Treasury 
was published, two Sabbath school boys in Bos- 
ton have been drowned! Both were ealled to 
their final account in one week. The mother 
of one was first made inted with ber loss, 
by seeing the of ae little boy brought 
into her house. The widowed mother of the other 








had before been called to mourn over the watery 








grave of a husband, and a.son. When inform- 

ed that another son had. sunk beneath the waves, 

and that the vital spark had fled, she became al- 

fm with grief, and refused to be com- 
rted. 

These faets are published, that little children who 
go te the Sabbath school, may be reminded that. 
life is uncertain.. That either of them may, like 
these little boys, be called in a moment before the 
bar of God. Oh, will not every Sabbath school 
child be persuaded to go to Christ, and pray for 
the pardon of sin, and a preparation for death ? 

ese facts should also speak to the hearts of 
teachers. For no teacher ean be certain, when 
giving instruction.en any Sabbath, that death will 
not enter his class before he meets it again, and 
take some of his pupils from the reach of his in- 
structions and prayers to the retributions of eter- 


nity. 

a of the little boys above alluded to, joined a. 
Sabbath school for the first time, the Sabbath be- 
fore = death. a = teacher known, that he 
was then enjoying the last and only opportuni 
that would ever be given, to caper elites rd 
struction to that dear boy, and persuade him to go 
to Christ, would he not have been in earnest in his 
entreaties and prayers? Oh then, let every Sab- 
bath school teacher realize the value of the sa- 
ered moments enjoyed in the Sabbath school, and 
the preciousness of the souls intrusted to his care. 


—>— 
A GOOD SIGN. 

. “James,” said a little boy to his brother last Sab- 
bath in school—* James, what hymn ia that which 
mother teathes us to say every night when we go 
to bed?” This simple question, by a child five 
— old, spoke volumes in faver of his mother. 

y further conversation with this boy, I learned 
that his mother was in the daily habit of teaching 
him to say his prayers. ‘Truly here is seed sown, 
that may he r spring up and bear fruit to the 

er. 


. glory of God.—S. S. Instruct 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
OUR HOME, 
This fading world is not our home ; 
Here happiness can never come, 
But sorrow’s all around ; 
In vain we seek for peaceful rest, 
We cannot here be ever blest ; 
It is polluted ground. 
Our home is far beyond the sky, 
A better, brighter world on high, 
Where perfect pleasure is ; 
There shall our happy spirits dwell 
Secure from sin or fears of hell, 
Tn everlasting bliss. 
Upen that peaceful, happy shore, 
Where sin and sorrow vex no more, 
Nor woes shall ever come ; 
Where friends shall meet in purest joy, 
Where pleasure flows without alloy, 
There is our blessed home. 
There holy saints immortal dwell, 
And tuneful notes with glory swell, 
In harmony of love ; 
When we by Gop’s assisting grace, 
Shall reach that holy, heavenly place, 
From Home we'll never rove? w. 
—_>— 
THE ROSE OF THE DESERT. 
The sun o’er the mountain rose: beaming and bright 
In the sky of the orient—a fountain of light ; 
Nature smiled in its splendour so cheerful and gay, 
And all things rejoiced in the coming of day. 
I pass’d through the desert where the rose bloom’d so fair— 
It had oped its bright leaves to the sweet scented air ; 


A dew-drop still hung, like a crystalline gem, 

Which fell like a tear as it shook on its stem. 

I return’d, but alas! it was fading away ; 

The north wind had been, with his breath of decay ; 

It scattered its leaves o’er the spot where it grew, 

Which were wafted away by the wind as it blew. 

So virtue’s fair form, unbefriended and poor, 

Is oft seen to rise in some co! obscure ; 

In the pride of her beauty, she blooms fora while, 

And lists to the false one’s soft tale with a smile. 

But ah! the rude spoiler, he blights the fair flower, 

Then leaves her to weep in affliction’s dark hour: 

Grief preys in her bosom, where joy ne’er must rise, 

Till heart-broken with sorrow, forsaken, she dies. 
[Sheffield 
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